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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER NINTH. 

Friendship’s first grief. The new friend. Pa- 
tronage and love. First reading of Shaks- 
peare. The Kitten Perdita’s danger. Its 
rescue. 

Why is Ruth sorrowful? She has stolen from 
the family circle, retreated to her own apart- 
ment, and taken from her escrutoire a love knot 
of soft brown hair which lies within a larkspur 
wreath, tied with blue riband. She has gazed on 
it sadly and sighed. Why is Ruth Raymond 
sorrowful? Abby Mansfield has chosen another 
bosom-friend. A classmate of her father’s has 
brought his daughter to the village, and they are 
seen arm interlacing arm, earnest looks and sig- 
nificant smiles pass between them, and they are 
whispering those whispers that Abby once shared 
with Ruth only. They have just gone by the 
gate with laughter, and Ruth heard their voices 
as she sat alone in the garden, and saw their 
white dresses as they passed down the green 
Jane to that very moss-grown stone which Ruth 
thought was consecrated to her. 

Ruth shook her head thoughtfully as she re- 
placed the little relic of friendship, and said al- 
most aloud,— 

“Let her go, if she will. I would not have 
deserted her for a stranger.” 

And then with a step bereft of its elastic spring, 
she descended the stairs. When near the foot she 
heard a shout in the piazza, and soon perceived 
a dirty, trembling kitten, followed by the chil- 
dren who kicked or shrank from it with excla- 
mations ofdisgust. Ruth instantly took it under 
her protection, warded off the boys, and finding 
none of the servants willing to attempt its ablu- 
tion, undertook herself such a process of purifi- 
cation as was given to Tom Jones in the house 
of Mr. Allworthy. Ifthe kitten had been comely 
one might have thought it a reward for her be- 
nevolence, but the streams of Fair Mount would 
not have had power to change the undefined 
gray of her coat, nor could all Ruth’s training 
lend an air of feline aristocracy to the poor little 
stranger. But love soon began to work in Ruth’s 
heart, or pity, which is akin to love, inspiring an 
emotion which the sleek well-fed cat of the 
household had never obtained from her. Ruth 


had commenced Shakspeare, and her pet was 
appropriately named Perdita. It was soothing 
to her, now that she experienced the first grief of 
forsakenness, to listen to her kitten’s soft breath. 
ings, or watch her noiseless tread from room to 
room, or caress her as the little Puss, 

“With soft insinuating purr 

“Brush’d by her ankle with her silken fur.” 

The principle of love, to the development of 
which my story leads, seems to be an attach. 
ment to something existing apart from purely 
natural relations; a something, which even the 
filial and fraternal bond cannot supply. It may 
be the beginning of that restlessness which signs 
us as immortal, but it is often lavished on most 
insignificant objects. Cowper was full of this 
out of door tenderness, and his rabbits have be- 
come themes for biography. Byron, maddening 
against the world, petted a bear, while the count- 
less parrots, tabbies, lap-dogs, and canaries, 
which receive the lavish tenderness of the happy 
and the sad, show that there is something in the 
breast which mere consanguinity cannot supply. 
Thus when Ruth found a void in her heart, it 
was not filled up by her brothers and sisters, 
though they were a winning set of little urchins, 
but she beguiled herself with Perdita. Glorious 
were the frolics of those two, the racing, and 
climbing, and tumbling over, until quieter hours 
came, when the kitten nestled in the lap of her 
protector, looking gratitude! Ruth had frowned 
and scolded down all ridicule of her darling, and 
her only fear was from a circle of youths who 
assembled together under a lecturer on chemis- 
try in the village. Dark rumors went abroad 
that the feline community were but too often 
immolated by them on the shrine of science.— 
Ruth shuddered as she listened to the tales of 
these Torricellian bandits, and clasped her little 
Perdita closer in her arms. 

I have said that Ruth was reading Shakspeare. 
Oh that first delicious opening of the mental 
firmament, when Ais beams look through to en- 
lighten and to bless! 

Ruth’s tasks were over for the day. The stale 
and musty road of History had been trodden, the 
eternal jingle of the piano was hushed, and with 
book in hand, she retired to the garden, forget- 
ting even Perdita. But Perdita would not be 





forgotten; she well knew where Ruth would be, 
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and hastened after her with reproachful mew- 
ings. There was an apple-tree by the garden 
wall, on alimb of which was Ruth’s favorite seat. 
It was so low that a stone was her footstool, 
while her back rested against the body of the 
tree, a branch of which skreened her from the 
lane. I wish I could paint this bright expanding 
girl at that very hour, her white hand glittering 
through the foliage as her arm entwined the tree, 
one foot swinging easily, while the other rested 
onthe stone! But Iam partial to Ruth and may 
overcharge the picture. The scene around her 
was worthy of her—mountain and river, blos- 
soms and the skies !—and Perdita too helped out 
the picture as she frisked on the gravelled paths 
below. 

It was Shakspeare’s Tempest that Ruth now 
opened. She glanced at the Dramatis Personae, 
and from that to the kitten, who was chasing a 
dead leaf which a little local whirling wind was 
carrying along. Ruth cheered on her pet, the 
leaf was attained, then slighted, and she sat look- 
ing up in Ruth’s face silently. 

Ruth began— 

“Master. Boatswain— 

‘“‘Boats. Here master, what cheer ?” 

Perdita started, and then crouched down ready 
to spring on a butterfly, which hovering on an 
evening primrose seemed to wait its first open- 
ing. 

“You little monster,” said Ruth, waving off 
the insect, “you are after the papilio, what you 
call butterfly, eh ?” 

Perdita yielded to her loss with all kittenly 
meekness, ard purred herself to sleep, while 
Ruth read on. 

And naw the scene began to change; she no 
longer sat on the old apple tree amid the garden 
bloom; the Hudson glided not on its smooth 
way; the mist rose not amid the hills ; the robin’s 
note was unheard. She was on a desert Island; 
the heavens were darkened; thunders rolled and 
lightning gleamed on the clashing clouds; a 
solitary ship was seen toiling on the billowy sea; 
human beings were in her, noble creatures 
whose cry did knock against her very heart.— 
Poor souls, they perished! © Then saw she an old 
man and a maiden, admired Miranda, the top of 
admiration! and then a youth,—one might call 
him a thing divine for nothing natural one ever 
saw so noble! But look, a smile is on Ruth’s 
lips, (you cannot see her eyes, the lashes shade 
them so) a gentle, answering, kindling smile, for 
music is inthe air. It is no mortal business or 


sound that the earth owes ; the songster does his 
spiriting gently, 


Fine apparition! my quaint 





Perdita had awoke, and tried her customary 
arts to attract her mistress in vain. Fora space 
she sat up erect, looking in her face with a sup- 
pressed mew; then rolled over and over on the 
gravel; then sprang on the stone and rubbed 
against Ruth’s foot, even reaching her hand as 
it fell heedlessly by her side, until, finding her- 

self utterly unheeded, she climbed the stone wall 
whose irregular juttings gave her easy access to 
the top. ‘There she stood, peeping now at Ruth, 

now over at the green lane on the other side, 

when a sudden cry startled the absorbed reader, 
and she Jooked up just in time to see a hand 
which had clutched the kitten, suddenly with. 
drawn with its prize. Ruth flung down her 
Shakspeare, sprang from the tree to the wall, 

mounted rapidly to the top, and leaped into the 
lane below. There the figure of a retreating in- 

truder stimulated her, and sheran rapidly on in 
pursuit. Once she had nearly gained him in the 
open lane, but he suddenly turned through some 
shrubbery adjoining. Ruth still undaunted kept 
on, gained another view ofhim and at length saw 
him enter the Lyceum Hall, which had been 
newly erected ina retired part of the village.— 
Had she paused for thought, her courage might 
have failed, but the only image in her mind 
was Perdita in that hateful air-pump, strug- 
gling for life. Pushing on, therefore, she threw 
open the door with all her force, and found her- 
selfin a hall of large dimensions, with a group 
of young men, one of whom was examining 
with great coolness the quiverings of a cat 
in a receiver. Her alarm and modesty would 
unquestionably have overwhelmed her, had she 
not at the same moment seen a paw of Perdita 
peeping from out the waistcoat of the fugitive 
student. And who was that student? Willie 
White; his curls shorn, all but two that fell be 

comingly over his temples, while a long coat 
testified that he was looking up to the ranks of 
men. It is difficult to say which blushed the 
more deeply as their eyes met, while Mr. White 
in endeavoring to skreen Perdita from observa- 
tion, gave her a squeeze that produced a me- 
lancholy and protracted mew. It was absolute. 
ly necessary for Ruth to say something, for her 
appearance and situation was becoming rather 
alarming. Her comb had fallen out in the chase, 
leaving her long braided hair streaming down 
behind, and a rent was visible in her frock, which 
had caught in the bushes; still there was an 
elevated and wild grace in her air, which the 
toilette could not have given. She was about 
beginning with an apology for her appearance, 
but another mew from Perdita and a suppressed 
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smile among the young gentlemen, made her 
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angry, and going up to White, she said passion- 
ately,— 

“Give me my kitten this moment, sir. You 
have no right to it.” 

There was silence ; the young gentlemen were 
too much ashamed to be just, and again they 
smiled, though in perplexity. 

At this moment the first subject of their experi- 
ments gave her last convulsive and terrific 
gasp. Ruth started back in terror, then doubling 
her small hand, and almost stamping her foot in 
her excitement, while a bright red spot flushed 
in her cheek, she said in a voice where sarcasm 
and indignation mingled,— 

* “Tt is a pity that science should make thieves 
of gentlemen!” 

Perhaps the taunt was displeasing to the young 
chemists, for they still seemed,determined to 
carry off the thing cavalierly. Ruth’s quick eye 
detected the expression of the group, and feeling 
that her poor little pet was lost to her, she stood 
a moment silent, and then slowly turned to go 
away. She was too proud for tears, but there 
was a deep unaffected expression of grief on her 
countenance that thrilled all their hearts, and the 
cry “Give up the kitten, White! Let her have 
the kitten!” went round the hall. William, only 
too willing to perform this act of restitution, laid 
the panting little creature in Ruth’s hands, whis- 
pering,— 

“Forgive me, Miss Raymond.” 

As she received the rescued victim, he met the 
reproachful glance of her now tearful eyes.— 
Shaking her head impatiently she deigned no an. 
swer, nor gave a look to the group behind, but 
pressing Perdita close to her, ran as for life until 
she reached her home. 

Willie White’s dreams were perplexed that 
night by juvenile remembrances of the White cat 
and the beautiful Princess. and when he awoke 
it was to wonder if Ruth Raymond’s smile was 
as lovely as her anger; while his companions 
long after remembered the flashing eye and lofty 
look of disdain with which she asked,— 

“Is science to make thieves of gentlemen ?” 

(To be continued.) 


The residents in the neighborhood of Lake 
George, have held a public meeting and adopted 
the following resolutions :—**Resolved, That the 
name of Horicon be restored to the Lake, now 
usually called Lake George, and that all editors, 
geographers, publishers and travellers be re- 
quested, when speaking of this sheet of water, to 
use the Indian cognomen—Horicon. Resolved, 
That we respectfully request the editors through. 
out the Union, to publish these proceedings.” 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO THE NIGHT-HAWK. 
Bird of the twilight hour! 
While misty evening clouds around thee cling, 
High in the quiet air wp-labouring, 
Then booming down with far-descending wing, 
And voice of power— 


Thy melancholy tone 
Swells shrilly through the hum these walls around, 
And sharply rises o’er each mingled sound, 
As down thou comest with a rush and bound— 
Sad bird and lone ! 


Thy plumage in the light, 
Fading in yonder rosy west afar, 
Crosses the first beams of the newborn star, 
Thy white breast banded with a darker bar,— 
Herald of night. 


So to my earnest eyes 
Seems man’s unsteady changeful course to be, 
Long labouring up with toil and agony, 

Then rushing headlong down the steep like thee,— 

Like thee to rise. 

30th June. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
MISS SULLY IN VICTORIA’S CORONATION 
ROBES AND JEWELS. 

[The excitement felt in this country respecting the 
young queen of England is certainly intense, and the 
following interesting letter from a member of the 
Sully family, which has been kindly communicated 
to The Rose, brings one so near the throne as to 
awaken an emotion in the sturdiest republican.) 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24th, 1838. 

It gives me much pleasure, my dear Aunt, to 
write you such agreeable news as I have to af. 
ford you. The Queen has taken her last sitting; 
and father has painted a half length of her (by 
permission) for the celebrated print publishers, 
Hodgson and Greaves, for which he is to re- 
ceive the sum of one thousand dollars, and by this 
time itis being engraved. He expresses himself 
as being highly pleased with the kindness and 
affability of Queen Victoria. At the last sitting 
he requested to have the jewels to paint from, 
and Her Majesty kindly volunteered to have them 
on, but father represented to her the length of 
time it must necessarily take, and requested per. 
mission to bring his daughter for that purpose, 
which was cordially granted. So the next day 
he brought Blanch to the palace. She gives a 
pretty description of the corridors she passed 
through,—groups of pages laughing and talking, 
&c.; they were shewn into the Queen’s Closet, 
a magnificent apartment, furnished with gold 
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large window looking out upon an exquisite gar- 
den. Fom thence they were ushered into the 
painting room, “a pretty room enough”—near 
the window a throne covered with crimson, and 
Her Majesty’s chair of crimson and gold placed 
on it. The Baroness Lehzen entered, and sa- 
luted Blanch kindly, clasped the garter of jewels 
on her arm, left the rest of the jewels with them 
and retired. Blanch immediately, at father’s re- 
quest, strung the large diamond earrings on her 
ears (for hers, you are aware, are not pierced, ) 
placed the enamelled collar of St. George and 
the Dragon around her neck, &c., and thus 
equipped, she took her seat onthe throne. She 
makes this remark, ‘while seated, I could not 
but think how odd it was, that I, Blanch Sully, 
should cross the Atlantic to visit the palace, wear 
the Queen’s jewels, and mount her throne !” She 
had not been seated long, when the Baroness 
entered to announce the Queen, and at that in. 
stant Victoria appeared. “As the Queen ap- 
proached, I descended from the throne, in my 
borrowed plumes, and made a low obeisance.— 
Her Majesty returned it, and immediately enter- 
ed into conversation with me, asking various 
questions, as whether this,was my first visit to 
England, and how] liked it, &c. &c., then asked 
father my age, and after chatting and looking at 
the picture she withdrew, not, however, before 
my father requested her autograph.” She re. 
tired after this voluntary visit, and sent by the 
Baroness an autograph, addressed to father, and 
one to Blanch, with a likeness of herself, a little 
head in silver when Princess Victoria, which she 
requested Blanch to retain as a remembrance of 
her and of her visit to London. She also sent 
to know if they had breakfasted; and Blanch said 
that in jeaving the painting room, they saw re. 
freshments laid out on silver waiters, in an ad- 
joining apartment. The Queen and those ladies 
who were in waiting expressed themselves very 
much pleased with the likeness,—and many 
artists and gentlemen connoisseurs (Blanch 
writes word,) declare it is the best that has been 
painted of her. 

Of London, both father and Blanch speak in 
raptures, and they have found much to admire 
in the works of many artists. In a day or two 
after the jewel business, father took Blanch to 
try on the Coronation robes for him to sketch 
from—so, by permission of course, for you know 
how sacred those things are considered—they 
proceeded to the Queen’s Robe maker, and Miss 
Blanch had to play Queen over again. The 
great robe is six yards long, of velvet lined with 
ermine, and so heavy that Blanch said she was 
glad when father had finished his sketches. 


Blanch has had the good fortune to meet T. 
Moore, Sir Sidney Smith, Marquis of Lans. 
downe and some others whose names have es. 
caped me, and is quite intimate with Mrs. Jamie. 
son. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES, 
WRITTEN IN A STAGE COACH. 
Thou hast cast but a glance from thy sweet beaming 
eye, 
And enkindled a passion that never could die, 
If united with thine. 
But alas! ona stranger thy glance has been thrown, 
In whose grief-wearied bosom no love-beam e’er 
shone, 
With a joy so divine. 
My heart was seduced from its sorrow the while, 
As it glowed with the pleasure diffused by that smile: 
Oh would 4t might shine 
In the rays of thy beauty, the joys of thy love,— 
For a moment, one moment, ere ever I rove 
From this heaven wrought shrine 
To the desert of Grief, where the fountain of Tears 
Rolls its deep-sighing streamlet; where Hope never 
cheers a 
The souls that repine 
In the shade of despair.—Farewell, since we part ! 
Sweet angel! may Heaven defend thy young heart 
From a sorrow like mine! W.dJ. R. 


WORAL 8s RSLEGLOUVS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE DANGER OF ENCROACHMENT ON 
RELIGIOUS PRIVACY. 

We want a counteracting, an antagonist force 
to the influence which even our most imperative 
duties and innocent employments are but too 
liable to exert upon us. There are thousands, 
who labour under the mistake, that there is no 
danger of their ever prosecuting a good thing too 
far. Thus, since it is their duty to provide for 
their families, they believe that they are in the 
way of that duty, by yielding an excessive devo- 
tion of their time, their health, their thoughts, 
their strength, to that object. Eucroaching on 
the hours of sleep, debarring themselves often of 
the endearing society of that very family, whose 
maintenance is their aim, careless of everything 
else but the one thing which they call needful, 
they permit themselves to be transported, if we 
may so speak, into these blameable excesses, 
simply from that engrossing interest with which 
earthly affairs are so apt to captivate the mind. 
It is the same with every profession and every 
condition in lite. The student is as liable to be- 
come fascinated among his books, and to be 
drawn away from heaven and heavenly things, 
as is the more active man of business. The 














lover of society, yielding to the charms of polish- 
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ed intercourse, way be insensibly drawn into the 
vortex of general dissipation, until he finds his 
religious impressions all fading away, and the 
little passions, amusements, pursuits, intrigues, 
formalities, and follies of fashionable life to have 
obtained the mastery over his understanding and 
his feelings. There are some, who become 
enamoured of certain elegant arts, and console 
themselves with the reflection, that so long as 
they give their time and attention to such pur 
suits, they are far removed from vice, refining 
their manners, cultivating their taste, and seizing 
upon the fair instruments of happiness, which 
Providence has thrown into their way. But how 
lamentably common is it for such persons to be 
so absorbed with a passion for their favorite em- 
ployments, that they make them their religion, 
their morality, their heaven, their all. Spiritual 
truth has for them no attractions. ‘The genius 
of Christianity is not elegant enough to deserve 
their contemplations. Their taste is too ex- 
quisite for the study of the simple and unadorn- 
ed gospel. There is a majestic austerity about 
the Saviour, which repels their pampered and 
fastidious imaginations. They have suffered 
themselves to become so intoxicated with the 
beauties of the external, sensible world, that they 
cannot ascend into the region of heavenly truth, 
and contemplate the great first cause of all that 
is good, and fair, and perfect. They have in. 
dniged in the pride of the intellect and the fancy 
to such a degree, that the more valuable emo. 
tions oftheir hearts have become withered and 
displaced. Prayer is too humble for them; re- 
pentance too disagreeable ; faith, too far removed 
from the senses; self-denial, too rugged; and a 
well-founded hope of heaven, almost too much a 
rival of the fleeting happiness which they enjoy 
here below. We know that thisis a melancholy 
picture, but we wish it were not so true. 

But let us advance to some other classes of men, 
whose cases furnish illustrations equally apt to 
the important subject which at present demands 
our reflections. We may have certain great 
plans and objects to accomplish, which may ap 
pear to possess immense importance both for 
ourselves and our fellow-men. And we would 
ask, whether we cannot prosecute these with too 
much eagerness? May we not let them grow 
up in our minds into a very disproportioned mag- 
nitude? ‘True, the welfare of thousands may be 
involvedinthem. True, every honorable, gene- 
rous, and noble motive may prompt us to engage 
in bringing them to pass. But, is it not possible, 
or rather, is there not an absolute danger, that 
our interest in them may transport us beyond 
the bounds of propriety and religion—that we 





may forget the limits which have been placed to 
human ability—ihat we may be presumptuously 
encroaching on the prerogative of Providence— 
and that in the ardour of our zeal, we may be 
tempted to the use of unrighteous means to ac. 
complish our desired ends? Now, in all the 
foregoing instances, which have just been enu- 
merated and described, whether industry in our 
lawful callings, or ambition in our profession, or 
the part which we take in mixed society, or the 
love of some favorite art, or attachment to some 
luity project in view, may not the fascination 
of the pursuit attract us too far from ourselves— 
too far from those sacred principles, which, in 
our calmer hours, we could not but approve, and 
love, and choose—too far, in short from that 
steady, settled poise of the soul, which is neces. 
sary both to wisdom in council and wisdom in 
action? Behold, then, the necessity of that les. 
son, which we learn from revelation,—*Enter 
into thy closet, and shut thy door about thee.” 
Fali back from thy precipitate career. Examine 
thy powers, as connected with the will of God. 
Give time for deep and solemn deliberation, if 
thou wouldst avoid the curse of abortive and 
impious action. APOLLos. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

“They are all passing away,—the joys that blessed 
us,— he light that cheered us :—our hopes, our fears, 
our pleasnres, our sorrows, our lives; they are all 
passing away ; but when their light and their gloom 
have alike departed, an inheritance shall be given to 
us, Where our joys shall be re-doubled,—our sorrows 
forgotten; and the immortal spirit shall cease to la- 
ment, that it is passing away.” 

They are passing away—they are passing away, 

The joy from our hearts, and the light from our day, 
The hope that beguiled us, when surrow was near, 
The loved one that dashed frum our eye-lids the tear, 
The friendships that held v’er our bosoms their sway, 
They are passing away—they are passing away. 


They are passing away—they are passing away, 
The cares and the strifes of life’s turbulent day, 
‘The waves of despair that rolled over our soul, 
The pass.ons that bowed not to reasun’s control, 
The dark clouds that shrouded Religion’s kind ray, 
They are passing away—they are passing away. 


Let them go—let them pass—both the susishine and 
shower, 
The joys that yet cheer us—the storms that yet lower; 
When their light and their gloom have all faded and 
ast, 
There's a home that around us its blessings shall cast, 
Where the heart-broken pilgrim no longer shall say, 
“We are passing away—we are pussing away.” 
Savan Geo. R. M.C. 


== 


The Coronation of Queen Victoria took place 
on the 28th June, in London. 
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Hlower-Gathdering. 


[From the Western Messenger. | 
THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

He who descends the Ohio for the first time, 
then realizes a fair dream of his youth. Images 
crowd upon his mind of the romantic and reli- 
gious fathers who sought to carry the faith of 
the cross tu the rude and savage inhabitants of 
the Western valley—and ashe rapidly passes 
the shores even now lovely, he admires the con- 
fiding faith with which they embarked in rude 
craft upon the down rolling waters, bearing them, 
they knew not whither. And yet too there was 
something quite inviting in the beauty of the 
clear current and pebbly shores—the tall trees 
bending graciously and almost intelligently over 
the stream and realizing in their fair proportions 
that here they have found a perfect development. 
To an inhabitant of the New England coast, 
whose eye is uccustomed to trees stunted by the 
east winds and never reaching a graceful growth, 
even through a century of slow pushing and 
s:ruggling, these trees of the Ohio have a foreign 
and aristocratic grace. We look back and won. 
der where we have ever seen such trees. Was it 
inour dreams? Or, was it perhaps, in engra- 
vings from pictures of Gaspar and Claude ?— 
Here tall trees look young, and old trees retain 
their fair proportions while they assume a vene- 
rable dignity and more majestic beauty. 

Trees, like children, are every where beauti. 
ful, and like children are most so when they 
have unfoided ina genial atmosphere, surround. 
ed by kind influences. The elm, the pride of 
New England, is scarce seen here. But the 
beech, the tulip and cotton wood, shake their 
blossoms into the bosom of the Ohio, and send 
their floating fragrance down for many a 

Pittsburg too is like an old friend, for 
nota problem of our school days, to be solved 
and mastered only by much hard study, “what 
two rivers meet at Pittsburg and form the Ohio?” 
And then how did the art of the questioner vary 
it. “At what place do the Alleghany and Mo- 
nongahela meet, and what river do they form ?” 
This being happily made out by the aid of our 
maps, did we not look with a pleased eye on the 
curious natural diagram ‘here represented, and 
wonder how it came to pass that such was the 
origin of the mighty Ohio—and then beyond this 
Pittsburg, all was a terra incognita. Perhaps 
some cousin or uncle had ventured even beyond 
this point and settled in Ohio or Kentucky. But 
if so they had taken leave of all their kindred at 
home, who never more looked for their return, 
but contentedly made up their minds that from 


mile. 
was it 


| come over us—was it fairer than this ? 





so wild and distant a country poor cousin George 
or uncle Joe could never return. But nowa 
merchant from Kentucky will visit Boston twice 
a year, and not lose much time by it. 

A great charm of rivers is their distinctness 
of character. The Ohio for example, is as dif. 
ferent from the Mississippi as it is from the Hud- 
son. It is fairly entitled to the sobriquet, affixed 
to it by the aforementioned fathers, of ‘La belle 
Riviere.” It is, unquestionably, a fair river. It 
is not bold, it is not timid, tame, nor sluggish ; it 
is not rapid, it is not furious, itis not the most 
picturesque of rivers, but it is beautiful, majes- 
tic, tranquil, and in one word, fair. The shores 
are rather low, and rise gracefully from the em- 
brace of the waters to a level about ten feet 
above the wave, which sustains a growth of 
enormous trees just sufficiently numerous to 
form a beautiful screen between the river and the 
inland hills. These trees are old and majestic, 
vet slender in their proportions, so that at first 
they appear by no means so large as they really 
are. Descending the river in a rapid steamboat 
this screen of trees scems the only thing that 
moves—the hills behind appear fixed, and the 
trees therefore acquire a sort of animate charac. 
ter, which added to their extraordinary beauty, 
gives them almost a spiritual grace, and affects 
the mind of the traveller with strange yet familiar 
emotions. A very original writer of our own 
day, speaking of the effect of nature on the mind, 
particularly when alone in the wilderness and 
undisturbed by social influences, says, **The 
waving of the boughs in the storm is new to me, 
and old. It takes me by surprise, and yet is not 
unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher 
thought or better emotion coming over me, when 
I deemed I was thinking justly or doing right.” 
And so it is in passing through this newly opened 
Paradise, we feel a new pleasure struggling with 
old emotions. The gliding trees—the rolling 
tide, and the forest-crowned hills ever opening 
a new amphitheatre before us, affect us with a 
quite fresh feeling. Thoughts of the virgin world 
“The 
perfect earth by Adam trod”—could it have been 
ofa more inviting freshness and beauty? At 
any rate our sense of perfectness goes not 
beyond it. Our hearts expand towards God spon- 
taneously, for here is his word distinctly heard ; 
here serene and loving are the skies and the at- 
mosphere—here deep peace dwells—yet is hu- 
man life to be found every where along these 
plains, and among these hills—lonely but indus- 
trious and ful! of hope and strength. 

But when we reach the mouth of the Ohio and 
enter the Mississippi, we find ourselves in anew 
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scene—we might think that the earth was here 
in a forming state, for the soil, so soft, and easily 
washed away, looks along the river bank like a 
canal newly cut withthe spade. Vegetation too 
is more rank than beautiful, and islands of cotton 
wood are every where forming, looking like beds 
of vegetables in a garden—some two or three 
feet high, and some ten or fifteen. Objects are 
not yet, it would seem, moulded into a finished 
beauty. Here is along stretch of muddy shore, 
there a mopstrous blufi, but every where a want 
of that harmonious folding together which gra- 
tifies the eye in other districts of country. Is it 
too presuming in us to criticise nature? But we 
object to nothing that she has done, we only 
wish to study and discriminate. Nature is va- 
rious—nay, she is variety itself. She is no man- 
nerist, and she is not a Carlo Dolci nor yet a 
Michel Angelo, that you can detect the same 
character in every thing she does. Here is force, 





there softness—here a meiancholy and savage | 
grandeur, there a soothing amenity—here blank | 
desolation, and there rich finished beauty. 

The general effect upon the mind left bya 
voyage on the lower Mississippi, is that of deso. 
lation and dreariness. The eye rests on no solid 
hills, nor high plains with peaceful looking vil- 
lages. There is an air of uncertainty about the 
soil quite uninviting, and the turbid waters of | 
the river are revolting to behold. Itis as muddy 
as any well stirred duck pond fromthe Missouri | 
mouth downwards, and where it mingles with | 
the Ohio the surface of the river looks hke a! 
monstrous sheet of marbled paper. Passing up. | 
ward the same effect is observed at the junction | 
of the Mississippi and Missouri. ‘Tis last well | 
deserved its name of Mad River, which it held 
from its Indian sponsors, as one involuntarily | 
acknowledges on seeing it burst furiously in upon | 
the clear and beautiful Mississippi with its turbid | 
wave. The upper Mississippi is said to be of ‘ 
most enchanting grandeur of character, and the 
bluffs that break its shore below St. Louis, give 
token of a coming change in the scenery as we 
ascend. Further up we are told of Lake Pepin 
whose shores are enriched with pebbles of agate, 
porphyry, and cornelian, and other unusual and 
fancy rousing features—but one might ramble on 
in this way forever on paper. Would that it 
were as much witl:in our power to make the ae. 
tual voyage as far at least as the Falls of St. | 
Anthony. Z. 

















The innumerable islands of the South Pacific 
Ocean, are said to be fast agglomerating into a 
great Continent by means of coral formations 
going on between them. 





EXTRACTS 
FROM MR. LEGARE’S REPORT ON THE MEMORIAL OF 

THE NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY, PRAYING CON- 

GRESS TO AIM AT ESTABLISHING A CONGRESS OF 

NATIONS, FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF ALL NATIONAL 

DISPUTES. 

The committee need scarcely say that they 
fully appreciate aad sympathize with the philan- 
thropic feelings and purposes expressed in the 
memorial. They agree that the union of all na. 
tions, in a state of peace, under the restraints 
and the protection of law, is the ideal perfection 
of civil soviety. Not, however, that they would 
be understood as affirming that war has always, 
in the history of mankind, been an unmixed or 
uncompensated evil. They do not think so.— 
To say nothing of the heroic virtues which are 
formed under its stern discipline, and exercised 
by its trials and perils, war has, in fact, been 
often, both in ancient and in modern times, a 
mighty and even a necessary instrument of civi- 
lization. It is sufficient, in this connexion, barely 
to mention the names of Alexander and Charle- 
magne. But the committee also think that those 
times are gone by. Far other agents of amelio- 
ration and progress are at work now—agents 
infinitely more powerful in their quiet and silent, 
but incessant operation, and whose efficacy 
would be greatly impaired by war, did they not 
tend, more than any thing else, to supersede and 
put an endtoit. The age is reproached with 
being a mechanical and ignoble one—with its 
sordid love of gain, its plodding devotion to busi- 
ness, and its preference of physical comforts 
and personal accommodation, tu objects that ele. 
vate the imagination and refine the taste in art 


and literature. ‘This reproach is, no doubt, toa 


certain degree, well founded; but we must not 
forget that we do not forego (as far as we do) 
the advantages referred to, without a real, and, 
in the eye of sober reason, an abundantly ade. 
quate compensation It is true that the most 
peculiar characteristic of the civilization of these 
times, is a demand, becoming universal among 
all classes of society, for the various physical 
comforts, of which commerce is the inexhausti. 
ble source. But it is this very peculiarity that 
opens an entirely new prospect to the human 
race, and makes the present moment an epoch 
in its history. This commercial or economical 
civilization, if we may call it so, is reconstrucung 
society on the broadest and most solid basis. It 
is essentially democratic in its character and 
tendencies. It pursues steadily, and achieves, 
with more and more success every day, ihe 
greatest good of the greatest number. It isevery. 
where increasing population, and adding im. 
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mensely to the fund that employs and rewards 
labor. In spite of many disturbing causes, which 
will disappear in the progress of things, it is 
elevating the poor in the social scale, providing 
for them better food, raiment, and lodging, as 
well as means of a suitable moral and intellec. 
tual education. It is bringing the most distant 
families of mankind, as it were, into contact with 
one another, and effacing all the sharp and sali- 
ent peculiarities of national character that now 
estrange them from each other. It is revealing 
the great cardinal truth of free trade, so preg- 
nani with moral as well as political results—that 
“self-love and social are the same ;” that every 
country is interested in the prosperity of every 
other ; that production can never be excessive, 
because, where exchanges are untrammelled, it 
produces its own consumption; that nothing, in 
short, can be more shallow in science, as weil 
as sordid and narrow in spirit, than a restrictive 
policy founded upon the idea that a nation can 
only enrich itself at the expense of its neighbors, 
or has any thing to gain, in the long run, from 
their losses. When we reflect that, during the 
whole of the last century, and for a considerable 
period before, the far greater part of the blood 
and treasure so prodigally lavished in almost in. 
cessant war, was a Sacrifice, directly or indirect. 
ly, to fallacious views of commercial monopoly 
and colonial dominion considered as instrumen. 
tal to that monopoly, we shall fully appreciate 
the importance ofthis simple truth, once become, 
as it will infallibly become, a settled maxim of 
national policy. With notions of economy and 
personal comfort, such as are made the reproach 
of the times, mankind are not likely much longer 
to acquiesce in the wanton and profligate waste 
of their resources, of the means of so much pri- 
vate and public prosperity, in contests which— 
to say nothing of the unspeakable evils that ac- 
company them—cannot possibly result in any 
adequate advantage to either party. Their re. 
Juctance to take up arms will be increased by a 
regard not only to their own interest directly, but 
to that of their adversaries, which is in effect the 
same thing; to make war upon their customers 
in trade, will be felt to be a mischievous and 
suicidal insanjty. ‘This motive is, perhaps, not 
a romantic one, but it is not the less powerful 
for addressing itself less to sentiment and the 
imagination than to the habitual selfishness of 
human nature. It is thus that physical causes 
are producing moral effects of the greatest 1m. 
portance, and that political economy becomes 
the most effective auxiliary of Christianity. We 
already see, in a manner not to be mistaken, the 
influence of such ideas in the contemporary his. 


tory of Europe, although they are just beginning 
to take hold of the public mind, and there are so 
many obstacles to their progress in the actual 
state of things there. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine a greater revolution of opinion, in the 
same time, than has occurred since the peace of 
1815. A single generation is not yet passed 
away since the downfall of Napoleon, and his 
military despotism begins already to strike the 





minds of men as a barbarous anomaly in such an 
‘age. Since the last French revolution, causes 
of controversy, without number, sufficient to 
have produced desolating wars at any previous 
epoch, have arisen and passed away without oc. 
casioning one, except the disputed succession in 
Spain—an exception that proves the rule. Much 
is due, no doubt, to the personal character and 
enlightened Views of those whose position ena- 
| bled them to control that great event; but, let it 
{ 

| be remembered that that character and those 
| views were themselves the work of the age 
which they reflect so faithfully. 

Upon the whole, your committee are of opinion 
that time is the best reformer in such things, and 
that any attempt to anticipate the natural pro. 
gress of events, by institutions arbitrarily adopt- 
ed, would either be vain or something worse 
than vain. They have endeavored to shew that 
the cause of peace is visibly gaining ground; that 
mankind are already become, and will daily be- 
come more and more indisposed to sacrifice 
their comforts and their business to the ambition 
of Governments; nay, that Governments them. 
selves, partaking of the spirit of the times, or 
dreading its effects, avoid, as much as possible, 
those ruinous contests by which nations are ren- 
dered discontented, and rulers more dependent 
on them, just when suffering and poverty most 
dispose them to revolt. Instead of congresses 
to put an end to war, generally on the foot of the 
status quo ante bellum, there are congresses to 
prevent a rupture, and piles of protocols attest 
that power, as was said of the Spartans after a 
memorable defeat, has lost much of its insolent 
and peremptory brevity of speech. The truth 
is, that every war hereafter, will, by the social 
disorders that are likely to accompany or to fol- 
low such an event, throw additional obstacles in 
the way of future ones. The sword will thus 
prove the surest guaranty of peace. 


| 
{ 


| 








The young gentlemen of Raleigh, N. C., have 
associated themselves into a Thespian corps to 
raise funds for the poor, and have already com. 
menced playing in She Stoops to Conquer and 
other pieces. 
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THE HARMONIES OF CREATION. 

Nothing can be more remarkable or more de- 
lighttul to the mind and eye, in the examination 
of the works of the Deity, than the endless varie- 
ties and the boundless inequalities of his crea. 
tions. Whether we survey the globe which we 
inhabit, the sky which canopies, the seas which 
surround us, or the systems which give us light 
and loveliness, we are perpetually called upon 
to adr.ire that infinite variety of the Creator, 
which nothing seems to stale. The stars are 
lovely in their inequalities, the hills, the trees, the 
rivers and the seas; and it is from their very in- 
equalities that their harmonies arise. Were it 
otherwise, the eye would be pained by the mon- 


otony of the prospect everywhere. As it is, we | 


love to look abroad upon nature, and it is witha 
pleasure no less sensible than that of the savage, 
that we learn “how to name the bigger light and 
how the less.” They have their nawes only as 
they are unlike and unequal. It is because these 
shine in their places, however inferior to other 
orbs, that they are lovely. They are all unequal, 
but each keeps its place; and the beauty which 





| 
} 


they possess and yield us, results entirely from 


their doing so. A greater philosopher than 


Thomas Jefferson—and we may add, after a long | 


interval—Jeremy Bentham and Miss Martineau, | 


has given us a noble passage devoted to this sub- | 
ject, which is no less philosophical than poetical ; 


indeed, it is the true poet alone, who is the per- 


fect and universal philosopher. Let us hear. 


William Shakspeare. I quote from “Troilus and 


Cressida.” The speech is made by Ulysses at. 


the cluse of the seventh year of the siege of Troy, | 
| panegyric—no orator has declaimed his virtues ; 


when the Greeks, emulous of each other, each 
striving for sway, begin to despair of success in 
the continued disappointments of the war. Af. 
ter aprefatory passage, he says: 

“Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority and place, 
Insisture, course, preportion, season, form, 
Office and custom, in all line of order: 
And therefure is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other ; whose med'cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 
And posts, like the commandment ofa king, 
Sans check, to good and bad: But when the planets, 
In evil mizture to disorder wonder, 
What plagues, and what portents? What mutiny? 
Whut raging of the sea? shaking of earth? 
Commotion in the winds? —frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert ani crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their firlure? Oh, when degree is shak'd, 











Which is the ladder of all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and bretherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, c1owns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentie place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark! what discord follows! Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnincy: The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe : 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his faiher dead : 
Force should be right; or, rather right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jars justice resides) 
Should lose their names and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
Sv doubly sevunded with will and power, 
Must make pertorce an universal prey, 
And last, eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking.” 

[Simms’ Review of Miss Martineau. 


MAGNANIMOUS AND BEAUTIFUL SEN. 
TIMENT. 
[From the Southern Literary Journal. } 


In this time of our nation’s strength, when our 
liberties are secured on a solid foundation, and 
the righteous cause of our fathers is irreversibly 
triumphant, your speaker would attempt a word 
of kindness and char-ty to an actor in the revolu-. 
ton. His name has never been coupled with 


no poet has sung his valor—yet he was brave and 
fought for principle—yet he possessed fidelity 
and was faithful without hope of gold; but net- 
tles cover his unknown grave—no stone tells 
where he lies—no epitaph blazons his virtues, 
his sufferings, his sacrifices, his bloody death in 
a hard-fouglit field. His children seek not his 
resting place; they shrink from his ashes—yet 
he was an honest man—he was one, and there 
were many such—he was the conscientious tory— 
he was loyal to a king who did not deserve his 
faith, as a wife still clings to the husband who 
has abused her love, as a mother still pursues 
with affection the son who has dishonored his 
name. He was indeed the deluded victim of a 
false worship; but let us this day resolve to pity 
and respect that man who, however widely he 
erred, was still true—whose principles, however 
false, money could not purchase! We boast our 
chivalry—let us drop a tear upon his desolate 
and dishonored grave! Let his children shrink 
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from his ashes, blush for his shame no longer ! 
Marion refused to confiscate his property : let 
us refuse to confiscate his memory /*—[ Bryan’s 
Oration on the Fourth of July. 








THE SPIRIT BIRD. 

Some twenty years ago, I sailed from Boston 
in the good brig Nightingale, of about two hun. 
dred tons burthen, commanded by Nicodemus 
Melville, Esq. and bound on a voyage to Deme- 
rara. The foremast hands consisted of six able 
seamen, besides myself; but this being only my 
second voyage, I was rated as an ordinary sea- 
man. We were all strangers to each other, and 
being but young in years, and still younger in 
knowledge of the world, and human nature, I 
naturally felt solicitous to learn something of the 
characters of the men with whom I was destined 
in all human probability to associate, almost ex. 
clusively, for several months. I soon ascertained 
however, to my satisfaction, that my shipmates, 
with one exception, were real, jovial, honest, 
singlehearted tars, men of iron frames, who 
could crack their jokes, toss off their glass of 
grog, spina long yarn, and handle a marling. 
spike or a handspike as knowingly and graceful. 
ly as any ‘“‘old salts” that ever sailed on blue 
water. ‘ 

But there was one man on board, who shipped 
under the name of Jim Thompson, whose appear- 
ance and conduct puzzled me exceedingly, and 
in a short time became the theme of conversa. 
tion among all hands. He did not seem inclined 
to associate with the rest of the crew, he never 
asked a question, and when addressed, he an. 
swered only in monosyllables. He was never 
seen to smile, and from his pallid cheeks, his 
restless eye, and sombre countenance, it was 
evident that anguish was preying on his heart. 

But Thompson was a thorough seaman. He 

_was athletic and active, and indefatigable in the 
performance of his duties. If all hands were 
called, Thompson was on deck in an instant; and 
and if the word was passed to reef topsails, he 
sprung aloft like a cat, and was at the weather 
earing before the yard was clued down on the 
cap. If a top-gallantsail was to be furled, or a 
top-gallant-yard or mast to be bent down in a 
gale of wind, Thompson was in the cross-trees 
before any other man was in the rigging. In- 
deed, he seemed always desirous to be employed 
about something, and the more laborious or 
hazardous his occupation, the better he seemed 





* Gen. Marion refused to vote for the confiscation 
of the property of such tories as had not been guilty 
of any barbarities, but had conducted themselves ac- 
cording to the laws of civilized warfare. 














pleased. He partook of the ship’s fare but spar. 
ingly, and never drank his grog. The first day 
after leaving port, his allowance was handed him 
by the steward, and much to the astonishment of 
that sable functionary, he seized the glass, and 
hurled it with its contents overboard, muttering 
something between his teeth about “poisonous, 
murderous liquor.” 

“‘A queer chap, that,” said Jack Robine, “to 
toss his grog overboard. If he had only passed 
it this way, I would have stowed it in a snug 
locker, where it would never have come athwart 
his hawser. I say, stewart, ’lisapity such good 
stuff should be lost. Soin future, just hand me 
over that fellow’s allowance.” Jack Robine 
sagely concluded that something was wrong in 
Thompson’s upper works, otherwise he would 
never have refused his grog—and as temperance 
ships were not in vogue in those days, the rest 
of the crew were pretty much of Jack’s opinion. 

In about a fortnight we reached the “horse 
latitudes,” and Thompson’s demeanor was still 
the cause of much speculation among the crew, 
He was seldom known to turn into his birth in 
his own watch below, and when he caught a nap 
ona chest, or on the windlass-end, he would 
mutter some incoherent sentences to himself, 
and in a few minutes awake with a convulsive 
start. Although he still evinced strength and 
activity in the performance of his various duties, 
yet his flesh had gradually wasted away, and he 
resembled an animated skeleton, more than a 
being of flesh and blood. 

One day before we got into the regular trade 
winds, we were steering to the southward with 
a light airon our quarter. The sea was smooth, 
with the exception of a long rolling swell which 
came every now and then from the northwest. 
Every rag was hung out to catch the scanty 
breeze, but the sails flapped heaviiy against the 
mast, and the brig moved through the water only 
at the sluggish rate of about a knot and a half. 
Thompson was at the helm. ‘The mate and the 
remainder of the watch were variously employed 
in different parts of the ship, the captain was sit- 
ting reading on the quarter deck, under the shade 
of the trysail. Suddenly, Thompson was heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘Great God! he has come for me at 
last!” The captain on looking up saw a large 
bird, sofmMewhat resembling a man-of.war bird, 
but having a head like an owl, hovering over the 
quarter deck. He told the steward to pass him 
his fowling piece ; but before this could be done, 
the bird was no longer within shot, having flown 
about a quarter of a mile ahead of the brig, and 
then quietly alighted on the water. The captain 
went forward hoping to get a shot at the bird 
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from the forecastle. He ordered the helmsman 
to steer directly for his intended victim, and 
when within about thirty yards he fired—the 
charge of duck shot struck the water all around 
the bird and laid him sprawling. Anxious to 
get him on board, some of the watch jumped into 
the chain wales, others into the bowsprit shrouds 
and bobstays. Ina few minutes the singularly 
looking animal was under our bows, hands were 
eagerly stretched forth to grasp him, when ap- 
parently with a convulsive effort, he recovered 
his natural position in the water, stretched out 
his wings, and, to the unspeakable astonishment 
of the crew, deliberately flew away! 

Thompson saw this strange scene from the 
quarter deck, and exclaimed, ‘Captain Melville, 
itis ofno use to fire at that bird—you only waste 
your powder and shot—you can never hit it.” 

“Pl try once more at all events,” replied the 
captain. 

His fowling piece was again loaded. Mean- 
while the strange animal had flown a few hun. 
dred yards ahead, and again settled down quiet- 
ly on the water. As the ship drew near, the 
captain again fired. But the bird rose from the 
water evidently uninjured, and after soaring ma- 
jestically over the quarter deck, flew away to 
windward until out of sight. 

“T understand it all,” said Thompson, in a tre- 
mulous voice, while the sweat of agony stood in 
large drops onhis forehead. ‘Captain Melville, 
you might fire at that bird till doomsday, and 
you would not hurt a feather ofits wing. That 
bird is my father’s spirit, and I know why he has 
come. Well,lamready.” As he uttered these 
words, his eyes seemed to be lighted up with an 
unearthly fire. 

“What do you mean, Thompson?” said the 
astonished captain in a soothing tone. ‘Your 
father’s spirit! Whatnonsense isthis? Come, 
let’s have no more of such foolish talk.” 

“Call it not foolish, Captain Melville. Itis 
truth what Isay. That bird which you shot at 
twiee, and which flew away uninjured, is my 
poor murdered father’s spirit. Yes, the old man 
has come for me at last; and it will not be long 
before I join him.” 

“Why, this is worse than folly, Thompson,— 
itis madness. What do you mean? What can 
I understand by such incoherent language ?” 

“Captain Melville, I know I am not always in 
my right mind. My brain is seared to the centre; 
but Iam not mad now. I have something which 
lies heavy at my heart, and which I should like 
to get clear of. I wish to make my sins known 
to the world—and I ask it as a favor, that you 
will let all hands be called. I have a dismal tale 








to tell, and should like to have my shipmates 
hear it. It may do them some good; at any rate 
itcan do nobody harm.” 

There was no need of calling all hands—for 
we were all then standing in the waist, trying to 
catch the strange discourse which was passing 
between Thompson and the Captain—and quick- 
ly obeyed the mate’s signal, and gathered round 
Thompson on the quarter deck, who thus com. 
menced his tale :— 

‘‘My father was a respectable farmer in New 
Hampshire, and I was his only son. But I was 
from my youth possessed of a fierce, ungoverna- 
ble temper, and when about fifteen years of age, 
my father having laid the oxgoad over my shoul- 
ders for some trifling fault, [ took a solemn and 
wicked oath I would never work on his farm 
again, and that at some future day I would be 
revenged ; and fearfully have I kept my oath. 
I ran away and went tosea. For eight years I 
was absent from home, during which I had visi- 
ted almost all parts of the globe. By this time 
mf revengeful feelings became softened down, 
and I wished once more to behold my parents, 
particularly my mother, who was always kind 
and indulgent. I accordingly returned to my 
native village. I saw my parents—sojourned 
with them for several weeks, and nothing occur- 
red to damp the pleasure of my visit, until one 
fatal evening, I accompanied my father toa 
husking frolic in the neighborhood. The flow- 
ing bowl (accursed be its pernicious contents) 
passed briskly around, and by the time our work 
was completed, about midnight, we all became 
somewhat the more merry. Indeed, my father 
had so far partaken of the intoxicating draught, 
that he cou!d hardly walk—and I was obliged to 
support him on his way home, although my brain 
whirled round, and I could hardly walk steadily 
myself. 

‘When we had got about half way home, we 
came to a cross road, which my father insisted 
was the right path; and no argument on my part 
could convince him that he was wrong. With 
all the pertinacity of a drunken man, he insisted 
on pursuing that route, and when I attempted to 
prevent him, he struck me a violent blow on the 
face. This roused the demon within me. ‘Ha? 
said I, ‘old man, a blow! You will find to your 
sorrow that I am a man now, and no longer to 
be abused by you as I was when a boy.’ Upon 
which I struck my poor inebriated father to the 
earth with a blow of my fist—and then the recol- 
lection of former injuries unavenged rushing in 
my mind, I seized a stake from the fence and 
struck him several times over the head, as he 
lay on the ground. 
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‘But the fatal crime was hardly committed, ere 
I bitterly repented what I had done. 1 called 
him by name; he returned no answer. I hung 
over his body, and saw by the light of the moon, 
the blood streaming from his disfigured visage. 
I would then have given worlds to have recailed 
him to life, for an awful voice seemed to whisper 
in my ear, ‘He is your father.’ I felt of his head— 
but alas! I found that his skull was crushed, and 
the grating of the bones sounded harshly on my 
ear. I then knew that he was dead, and had re- 
ceived his death blow from the hand of his son! 

“I took the corpse in my arms and wept over 
it fur more than an hour. At length I felt the 
necessity of doing something to avoid incurring 
the suspicion of guilt, and I carried it to the foot 
of a precipice which was near, where I laid it 
among some rocks, and then proceeded to the 
house. I entered without noise, and retired to 
my room, but not to sleep. In the morning my 
mother entered my apartment, and inquired for 
my father. I affected great surprise and alarm 
at his absence, and assured her that he having 
manifested a great desire to get home, had out. 
walked me, and I thought he was snugly deposi- 
ted in bed before arrived. I called upon some 
of the neighbors, and requested their assistance 
to search for my father, who in due time was 
found at the bottom of the precipice, with ‘his 
skull frightfully fractured. No suspicions rested 
on me, and the old man was laid in the grave. 
Since that time, I have never known comfort—a 
worm has been gnawing at my heart. I see my 
father in my dreams, and sometimes when I am 
awake he stands before me. I thought if I could 
quit the scene of my guilt, the image of my mur. 
dered parent would no longer haunt me. But 
no—he is constantly with me. Last night, while 
I sat upon the windlass, I fell into a drowse, and 
saw him in the shape of the bird, that flitted 
around us to-day—and he whispered in my ears, 
‘your time has come.’” 

Such was the tale of blood told by the wretch- 
ed Thompson, and although we all felt detesta- 
tion at the unnatural crime of which he had been 
guilty, we could not help pitying the miserable 
wretch. 

While we were listening to the parricide’s con- 
fession, dark, double-headed clouds rose above 
the horizon—and the appearance of the heavens 
betokened the approach ofaheavy squall. Pre- 
parations were made accordingly. The royals 
and top.gallant.sails were furled, the courses 
hauled up, the top-sails clued down upon the 
caps, and the reef.tackles hauled out. Ere these 
precautionary measures were fully executed, the 


dark cloud had reached the zenith—the flashes 


d 





of lightning were trequent and vivid, and the 
deep-toned thunder muttered fearfully in the dis. 


tance. Soon a ripple was seen on the water, 
followed by a ridge of miniature waves, which 
breaking as soon as formed, presented the ap- 
pearance of a moving sheet of foam. 

“Now mind your helm, my lad,” said the cap. 
tain in a clear and distinct tone, to the helmsman 
who had releived Thompson—‘“keep her right 
before it.” 

The squall struck the brig on the starboard 
quarter. “Starboard your helm—hard a star. 
board,” shouted Captain Melville. 

“Hard a starboard, sir,” responded the man at 
the helm—and ina few minutes the brig was 
booming along before the wind, which blew with 
the violence of a hurricane, at the rate of nine 
knots. The rain fell in torrents—and what with 
the roaring of the waves—the howling and whist- 
ling of the tempest—the dazzling brilliancy of 
the chain lightning whicli seemed to play around 
the masts, and the echoing peals of thunder, the 
scene was absolutely terrific. ‘The thrilling tale 
told by the self-accused parricide was for a while 
forgotten. But suddenly a strange and awful 
voice was heard, which sounded louder than the 
confiict of the elements, as if uttered by the Spirit 
of the Storm—‘My father calls me, my poor, 
dear, murdered father—I come, come.” Then 
with a wild and prolonged shriek of agony, which 
even now rings in my ears, the maniac Thomp- 
son sprang on the quarter-rail, and ere any one 
could prevent the fearful act, he threw himself 


into the foaming ocean. No human efforts could 


save him. He rose m the eddying wake, and 
with his body half out of water, with agony of 
the most intense description depicted on his 
ghastly features, he gave another shrill and dying 
scream—then sunk to rise no more. 

In half an hour after this event the clouds 
broke away—the hurricane was hushed—the 
sun shone forth in all its wonted splendor—the 
brig was ploughing her way towards her destined 
port, impelled by a genial breeze—when, fubu- 
lous as it may appear, two birds, similar to the 
one that was flying around us previous to the 
storm, made their appearance. They alighted 
for a few moments on the main-top-gallant yard, 
and perhaps it is unnecessary to state that they 
were not this time molested by the captain. They 
hovered awhile over the quarter deck—took a 
few circles around the ship—then flew away to 
windward—and we never saw them more. 











“In the time of peace, the sons bury their 
fathers; in the time of war, the fathers bury their 


sons.” 
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[The following effusion, besides exhibiting no 
common degree of poetical genius, contains an 
appropriate and seasonable morat. The title 
was adopted in reference to Coleridge’s celebra- 
ted ballad of the Ancient Mariner.—S. Rose. | 


[From the Western Messenger.] 
THE MODERN MARINER. 


PART FIRST. 
1. 


It was amodern mariner— 
He sits him down to write, 
Allin a steam boat cabin, and 
Upon a winter’s night. 
2. 
Behind his back are gamblers four, 
Gamblers who Eukar play, 
And constantly their money rings, 
And many oaths they say. 
3. 
With puff, and steady wheeze, as one 
Who hath an asthma sore, 
The boat speeds on—the mariner 
Still writeth as before. 
4. 
The boat goes up the mighty stream, 
And neareth Vicksburg, where, 
Gamblers are, ever and anon, 
Suspended in the air. 
5. 
“ Ah sister dear—I take my pen, 
To let you understand, 
That I at present, am upon 
The water, not the land. 
6. 
“Day after day, day after day, 
Wev’e gone with constant motion, 
Upon this stream, and find no end, 
No more than on an Ocean. 
7. 
‘Before, behind, on either side, 
It stretches like the sea, 
And on the bank, its plumes of green, 
The cane bends gracefully. 
8. 
“We left Orleans four days ago; 
A place where strangers have 
A chance to get a fortune, or 
A mud and water grave. 
9. 
“The yellow fever fiend goes round 
Each year, with smiling face, 
To call on strangers who are not 
The Creoles of the place. 
10. 
“That hospitable, courteous fiend, 
You will not fail to meet— 
He'll find you out, and leave his card, 
He searches every street. 
























































Hl. 
“The roofs flap down like tents, to drive 
The raging sunbeams back ; 
With mud the streets are soft, with mould 
The plaster walls are black. 
12. 
“And in Mobile one month I staid 
As mild, as leafy June. 
Ah lovely month! sweet, balmy airs! 
Warm sun from morn till noon— 
That sunny, leafy, flowery month— 
I'll not forget it soon. 
13. 
**Nor that kind-hearted race of men , 
Who took me by the hand, 
And listened gladly to the word 
I brought from distant land, 
And vow'd they'd build upon the rock, 
And not upon the sand.”* 
PART SECOND. 
14. 
The mariner laid down his pen, 
Went to the cabin fire, ) 
And to a stranger sitting there, 4 
Quoth he, “I much admire i, 
15. : 
“This wondrous age in which we live— 
See how, by means of steam 
Ten days and night can take us up 
This Mississippi stream ! 
16. 
“This thing, so common now, our sires 
Could never have believed, 
So things, now strange to us, will be 
By our own sons received. 
17. 
“T should not wonder ifthe air 
Should soon be common ground, 
And Omnibuses travel there— 
How oddly that would sound!” 
18. 
The stranger, sitting by the fire, 
Heard all in silence grave. 
“Another view I take,’ said he— 
“Which you shall quickly have.” 
19. 
“We move more swiftly to and fro 
I grant, by help of steam, 
But that we better, happier grow, 
Quoth he, I do not deem. 1 
20. li 
“And man_must still be subject to 
The laws of time and space, 
He cannot break the iron chain 
Which holds him in his place. 
21. 
“He can go twenty miles an hour 
By steam cars, to be sure ; 
The little bee goes faster yet, i 
From scalding quite secure.”’ 
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22. 
—But still,’ retorted I—“though what 
You say, is partly true, 
You must admit that this same steam 
Much real good can do. 
23. 
“This Western valley now is full 
Of better, happier men, 
Than without steam, it could have been 
For centuries five or ten.” 
24, 
—“Whate’er is really good”’—replied 
The man in accents mild— 
In these contrivances, I prize ; 
But yet, beware, my child 
25. 
Of that vain knowledge which shuts up 
The soul in finite things— 
And quenches that meek trust in God 
From which all virtue springs ; 
And self-relying, boastful thoughts 
Into the spirit brings: 
26. 
I fear our age is toointent 
On time and space, to see, 
That time and space both shadows are 
Of God’s Eternity. 


PART THIRD. 
27. 
From out my birth I looked upon 
The moonlight on the wave, 
I thought on what the old man said, 
That stranger meek and grave. 


28. 
Ever the yellow moonlight rolled 
Upon the glittering stream, 
I gazed, and gazed—until at last 
I sunk into a dream. 
; 29. 

And ifT tell my dream to thee, 
Sweet Sister, do not blame 
My faith in visions of the night— 

That faith is yet the same 
As when, years back, I talked to thee 
Without reserve or shame. 


30. 
I dreamed that I was moving still 
Upon the mighty river— 
Beneath the engine's constant stroke, 
I felt the vessel quiver. 
31. 
Till, like the pulse of living heart, 
The constant stroke hecame, 
The quiver like the thrill of nerves 
Within a living frame. 
i 32. 
The furnace mouths glared forth like eyes, 
And from its nostrils flew 
The fiery sparks, and with a snort 
Tts vapory breath it drew. 








33. 
Its monster paws it flapped and dashed ; 
And as it swam along, 
Upon its back I sat and saw 
Its motions slow and strong. 
34, 
On that steam monster's scaly back, 
With wonder and with fear, 
I sat in sucial chat, beside 
The Demon Engineer. 
35. 
Quite soviable was he—he seemed 
A shrewd, observing sprite ; 
His views on common topics too, 
Were fashionable quite. 
36. 
“Oh yes’’—said he, “I read your books, 
And pretty much agree, © 
In my philosophy and faith, 
With the present century. 
37. 


“And though sometimes I meet with words 
1 cannot comprehend, 

I think them phrases just put in 
Embellishment to lend, 

Since both our theories result 
In the same common end. 


38. 
“My moral code’s the one that’s taught 
By Paley and the rest, 
To calculate results, and do 
What seemeth for the best.” 
39. 
“And for religion—I believe 
That all things have a cause, 
And that we should adapt ourselves 
To everlasting laws.” 
AO. 
The Demon of Mechanics spoke— 
I could not well reply, 
But shuddered at his barren creed 
And at his cold, dead eye. 
Al. 
And felt relieved when o’er our head 
The darkly gathering cloud 
Hung blackly down with ragged edge 
And burst in thunder loud. 
42. 
One moment in the lightning's blaze, 
From out the gulph of night, 
Rocks, trees and water started forth, 
Distinctly to our sight. 
—As wax beneath the seal assumes 
A figure sharp and bright. 
43. 


Said I—“that awful answer hear— 
And fear and own thy God.” 
With mocking sneer, said he “why fear ? 
1 havea lightning rod ! 
44, 


“A cloud ofsteam comes after us 
One hundred cubits high, 
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And pointing upward, it drinks in 
The blue bolts of the sky. 
45. 
“And ifGod thunders up above 
In anger, as you deem, 
Why I can thunder from below” — 
Said he, “Clap on the steam !”’ 
46. 
The eyes glared wilder—fire flashed out 
More fiercely than before, 
The paws dashed down with tenfold force, 
The snort became a roar. 
47. 
So on we plunged amid the foam 
With motion swift and strong— 
When round a bend, another boat, 
Came suddenly along. 


“Sheer off—sheer off ’’—the Demon cried, 
Her Pilot turned her head— 
And, just before her wheel we crashed 
With grinding weight like lead. 
49. 
We heard a single yell of pain 
Which pierced night's sleeping ear, 
And then another horrid scream 
Of agony and fear. 
50. 
The boat pitched over on her side, 
And, e’er her crew could leave 
Their births, went headlong down, nor left 
A soul behind to grieve. 
51. 
“So much for skill’’—the Demon said— 
*T was one or else the other— 
And no one’s bound to lose his life 
Even to save a brother.” 
52, 
But what is that? Two boats ahead 
Which seem to run a race— 
Throw in some rosin barrels, we 
Will also find a place. 
53. 
And side by side, with shouts of pride, 
The three are running fast— 
And now, we're halfa length ahead— 
And now we're going past.— 
54. 
The Captain of the nearest boat 
Cries, “Give her all you can’’— 
Then jumps uponthe Safety Valve, 
One moment faster ran 
55. 
His boat, then stopped. A wreath of white 
Flashed through from stem to stern, 
An earthquake roar shook sky and shore— 
We stopped not more to learn. 
56 


For still the race went on apace 
Between the other two— 

And neither gained an inch, but both 
Still onward, forward, flew. 





57. 
Her Helmsman proud, then shouted Joud, 
You must pack on more sail— 
Ours is the best boat in the West, 
It is the Tow won WHALE. 


“Ay, ay,’ replied our Demon guide, 
“] know you well my friend— 

Your puff is strong, your stroke is long, 
But all things — end.” 

“Look there,” said he, and turned to me, 
“The Whale will be harpooned, 

That snag ahead will strike her dead, 
Or make a fearful wound.*’ 


1 could not look—my eyeballs swam, 
Bewild ered down I lay— 

And sick and faint, through very fear, 
I seemed to swcon away. 


She Turf=-Seat Shave, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 








Blackwood’s Magazine. Bentley's Miscella- 
ny, Edited by Boz. The Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. For sale at Mr. Berrett’s, Broad-street. 

The June numbers of these periodicals are 
unusually refined, spirited and interesting.— 
Blackwood deserves much for its struggles to 
preserve and kindle a classical taste. The rea- 
der perceives a deeper impress in this depart- 
ment here than in any other Journal. 

Bentley’s Miscellany aims more exclusively at 
amusement, but its mirth has never reached the 
delicate touches of Blackwood. The very laugh- 
ter of Christopher is refined. An animated arti. 
cle extracted second hand in the last Rose, **The 
Widow cured or more than the Doctor at Fault,” 
should have been accredited to Boz. 

The Metropolitan possesses two charming 
contributors in Mrs. Gore and Mrs. Abdy. “The 
Courtier in the reign of Charles Second,” by the 
former, and “Deception” by the latter, are nar- 
ratives of great power. “An outline of the 
grievances of women,” bears the stamp of Miss 
Martineau’s sentiments, if not of her style. The 
writer urges the women of England ‘to lay their 
complaints before Parliament,” and ‘‘no longer 
to remain voluntary slaves; and asserts that 
“those who now laugh at the idea of female 
emancipation, would find their mirth suddenly 
checked, when they saw associations of enlight- 
ened and determined women springing up in 
every town and village, and numbering thou- 
sands and tens of thousands.” The Rose advises 
the American ladies to let the English take the 
lead in this reformation, being content to be 
bound with the flowery chains that enthral them 
here. 
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“Pheve is a certain charm of simpliciay in Judge 
Charlton’s lyrical effusions, which impresses 
them at once on the memory and the heart. 

The splendid sword recently presented to Col. 
Schnierle by members of his regiment, was 
manufactured in Springfield, Mass., and is said 
to surpass those of English make in its exquisite 
temper. 

In some districts of South Carolina, we have 
heard of their giving water-melon parties, 
where, instead of being treated with meagre city 
slices, each guest is served with the entire half 
of a large, red, sweet, melting, luscious water- 
melon, with asilverspooninthe centre. Ifyou 
can manage to despatch the first, a second is 
waiting for you. 

As a confirmation of Humboldv’s opinion men- 
tioned in the last Rose, that nature produces gold 
and diamonds together, we find it stated in the 
Leaf and Stem Basket of an old Rose Bud, that 
a young girl in Virginia had recently discovered 
a diamond of great value in that state. 

To procure the necessary* game for the cele. 
bration of the strawberry dance, incident upon 
the ripening of this delicious fruit, the Seneca 
Indians near Buffalo turned out, the other day, 
en masse, with their rifles. From this, arose the 
rumor that they were going over to Canada to 
fight for the British. 

At the Fourth of July Celebration in Boston, 
when “Our Free Schools” was given as a toast, 
the band struck up the Music of A. B.C. 

A Rural Tea Party has been held in Northamp- 
ton, (Mass.) on the Fourth of July tor forty years 
in succession. 

While the Brady Guards were encamped at 
Buffaio, a gentleman and two ladies approached 
one ofthe sentinels on duty. Ihave noi the coun. 
tersign, said he, and presume I cannot pass.— 
You have a countersign upon each arm, was the 
gallant reply, and the gentleman and ladies were 
permitted to pass. 

Three of Queen Victoria’s maids of honor are 
about to enter the state of matrimony. 

Lord Brougham is going to publish a collection 
of his own speeches. ‘To this he willprefix an 
auto-biographical preface, with recollections and 
sketches of his contemporaries. 

At Bosch’s, 445 Broadway, says the N. York 
Whig, may be seen a rosewood Secretary a la 
Francois, as beautiful as ever delighted the eyes 
of the curious in such matters. The workman- 
ship is perfect.’ We called in the other day, and 
though we cannot say “the Secretary stood 
alone,” we can assert that ‘‘modern degeneracy 
had not reached” it. 

One of the precepts of the Koran is, “Ifspeech 
be silver, silence is gold.” 

It was a beautiful device ofa Hanoverian Cho. 
rister, who, having lost his” beloved, had en- 
graved on her tombstone a budding rose, with 
the inscription “Thus she was.” 














“A Philadelphia ‘Giend informs us, says the N, 
Y. Herald, that Mr. Theodore Weld was united 
to Miss Angelina Grimke in the following man. 
ner: Alvan Stewart, Esq. of Utica, read the civil 
law and another person read the divine law to 
the parties; after which Mr. W. addressed the 
audience in the following words, viz: I here 
promise before God, his angels, and this assem. 
bly, to take Miss Angelina Grimke for my wife 
as an equal, and I wuive all claims to that obedi- 
ence which is usually claimed in the marriage 
ceremony. Miss Angelina repeated nearly the 
same, and the pair became man and wife. The 
happy couple are now in Manlius, spending a 
few days with Mr. W.’s father. 

Indiana, one of the youngest of our States, is 
making a canal 444 miles long. 

In the eighth century, a war broke out in Hun. 
gary between the male and female sexes. The 
ladies, it seems, upon the death of their princess 
Lebusa, arrogated to themselves the sovereignty 
of the country, and endeavored for years, by 
force of arms and artifice, to carry their point.— 
At length, however, the men succeeded in cap- 
turing and destroying their strong castle, whose 
lofty towers and battlements rose on the oppo- 
site side of the river to the chief strong hold of 
the men. 

It is said that on the passage lately of a large 
ice-island in the vicinity of Boston, the thermome- 
tér in that city fell as low as to 98 degrees. 

The Olive Branch, a religious paper published 
in Boston, thus initiates its readers with primitive 
simplicity, into the Editor’s private friendships 
and inclinations :—‘*We have, during the past 
week, received from our friend Davis, whose 
marriage was noticed in our last paper, a very 
generous and richly decorated slice of cake ; and 
further, have enjoyed the agreeable society of 
his amiable and lady-like companion, and par- 
took of the hospitality and goad cheer of the new 
partners, at their very pleasant residence. It is 
due to our friend to state, that the only reason 
we did not receive his intended favor for us 
earlier, was the want of a convenient opportuni. 
ty to transmit the same—as indeed we conceived 
must be the case, from his long known gentle- 
manly and friendly character. We improve this 
opportunity to inform the public that any notices 
of marriages accompanied with cake, are ever 
gratefully acknowledged by editors and prin- 
ters,” 

Instant relief to the pain occasioned by the 
sting of the bee is afforded hy the application of 
pane or indigo. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“W.A.S.” and *W. J. R.” were accidentally 
omitted in the last number of The Rose. 

“M. E. L.,” “D.,” and “M.,” arrived too late 
for this number, and are reserved for the next. 
The Sixth Volume of The Southern Rose, of 
which the next number will be the last, promi - 
ses to go out, so far as Contributors are con- 
cerned, in a blaze of glory. 
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